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INTRODUCTION 

ny 

YUSUF MEHERALLY 
I. 

The last time that I met Sarat Clmndra 
Chatterjee -was some time before his 
death. I had no idea then, that this was 
to be our very last meeting. The occasion 
was a conference at Calcutta and he was 
present at one of the functions. After it 
was over, we went out for a chat. 

Sarat Babu had been ailing for some 
time, and sustained work had become most 
difficult for him. He had been strictly 
warned by doctors to take complete rest, 
but all this did not fit into his restless 
temperament. 

“What sort of books do you most enjoy 
reading ?” I asked him. 

“"Oi late, owing to indifferent health, 
continued reading is not easy for me,” 
came the reply. “The only ones that I 
can now enjoy reading are books on 
science.” 
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Science’” I exclaimrf “I expected 
you wfll say “literature 

through any novel nowadays 

througn ^ ^ ^ ^ “ Imagine one 

gpsil 

S smiled We dnited on to other sub- 
jects He plied me mtb ^destioM on t 

hrth^™etro\h^f’e4?J 

happy that ui^ as well as outside, 
“u do“l“ve - ‘hs of the 

Ivory Tower” 

.. rir, tvip contrary,” he warmed up, I 
have always held that tar Irom ke^mg 
ally from pubhc affairs, creative artists 

me an additional responsibihty In every 

country, the burden of helping to bmld a 
tSmiier future, rests to no small extent, 
S its men of letters and educatioidsts 
If they shu-k this obvious task, what sort 
ot futme will there be ? In India, foreign 
rule provides an extra incentive and 
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working for freedom becomes everybody's 
duty ” 

Talking to him, the idea struck me that 
here was a writer whose greatness had not 
come m the way of his identifymg himself 
with the people and their aspirations 
Thousands idoli2ed him, and yet his work 
is scarcely known to the English readmg 
public I mentioned this to Humayim 
Kabir and the present study is a result of 
our conversation 


n 

Professor Humayun Kabir s very able 
monograph is to my knowledge the very 
first book on Sarat Chandra Cbatterjee to 
appear in the English language lius is 
a matter of no httle surprise in view of 
Sarat Babu’s great populanty all over 
India His works have been translated 
into all leadmg Indian languages and have 
not only gone through several editions, but 
qmte a few o! them have been best sellers 
The publication of this little book, there- 
fore, seems to me to be very opportune and 
will fill in a long felt need 

Professor Humayun Kabir has done a 
competent job, giving praise, but at the 
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game time balancing high appreciation 
with necessary criticism He t^es us, as 
It were, on a literary tour round Sarat 
Chandra’s works, probes into his ideas, 
un/olds the beauties of his style and ex- 
pression and reveals to us the background 
of bis hterary efforts He has, however, 
not touched upon the personal details of 
Sarat Babu’s life, and hence, I feel it 
necessary to deal with them briefly here 

m 

Sarat Chandra, the man, is as interest- 
ing as Sarat Chandra the writer, and the 
story of his life is full of strange vicissi- 
tudes 

At the age of twenty seven, he left for 
Burma, homeless and unknown When 
he arrived at Rangoon, he had just two 
rupees left in his pocket A kmd uncle, 
well established m life, welcomed him to 
his home But as luck would have it, the 
uncle died soon after, leaving his affairs in 
confusion and Sarat again started life 
from scratch 

After many attempts in vain, he was 
able to get a clencal jx>st in the office of 
the Examiner of Pubhc Works and Ac- 
counts on a paltry salary For this he 

IV 
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was indebted to his beautiful voice His 
uncle, Aghora Babu, had introduced him 
to the local Bengalee community and 
Sarat, who was very fond of music and 
was a splendid singer, became somethmg 
of a favourite One of the persons whom 
he thus met, Mr M K Mitra, had been 
attracted to the young man, and offered 
him a clencal job imder him 
It was only now for the first time m his 
life that Sarat Chandra got a chance for 
serious study In his earher years poverty 
had compelled him to give up college, for 
he was unable to pay the examination fees 
for the F Y A Class After many years 
of hard life, opportumty agam offered it- 
self and he hungrily devoured the wnt- 
mgs of Mill, Kant, Hegel, Schaupenhauer 
and other authors from Mr Mitra’s hbrary 
He read and re-read the hterary master- 
pieces of Rabmdranath Tagore, and of 
course, a great deal besides 

IV 

All this filled Sarat Chandra with new 
and strange yeammgs which he did not 
quite succeed in analysmg even to himself 
His mind travelled back to his boyhood 
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days His father MatUal Chattopadhya 
had comhined a literary temperament 
with easy-going ways Earning a hveli- 
hood bored him Sarat was the second of 
his seven children and the burden of this 
large family proved too much for him 
He, therefore, moved from the village of 
Devnandpur in the Hooghly district, where 
Sarat li‘"d been bom on 15th September, 
1876, to the town of Bhagalpur, to the 
home of his wife's brother 
Sarat’s fatlier dabbled m almost everj' 
form of literature He wrote poems, plays, 
diort stones, novels, but cunously enough, 
he left them all unfinished He would 
leave his brother-m-law’s place in temper, 
find a job, get tired of it soon, return back 
agam and embark upon another hterary 
work Young Sarat would read these 
fragments in rapture and pass whole 
nights awake, wondering how the stones 
would end He became so interested that 
he began writmg liimself He was then 
}ust seventeen years old Bengal was full 
of Tagore and the sensitive youth, after 
reading one of Tagore’s stories, would tear 
up his own He made the high resolve not 
to publish any of his work till it was as 
good as Tagore’s! 
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A group of enthusiastic youngsters had 
at this time formed a literary society at 
Bhagalpui' and Sarat was its president. 
The members met, off and on, to study the 
writings of Rabindranath. Occasionally 
one of them would also write something 
and the group then discussed such writ- 
ings too. They conducted also, a small 
hand-written monthly called Chhaya and 
several of Sarat’s earlier writings were 
published in this Journal. 

But these efforts were soon discontinued, 
the bitter medicine of poverty did not 
agree with a literary life. Once, after a 
quarrel, Sarat ran away from home and 
wandered penniless from place to place, visi- 
ting many different towns, in the guise of 
a Sanyasi. During these wanderings he 
came into contact with all sorts of people 
and thus got an insight into their lives 
He returned home, but yeai's went by be- 
fore Sarat Chandra set bis pen to paper 
again. 


V. 

It was a chance cii-cumstance that 
started him on the road to literary fame. 
While in Calcutta once, on a short leave 
from Rangoon, he ran into some of the 
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friends of his boyhood They had just 
stalled a literary journal called Yaimina, 
and pressed him to wnte for it He 
pleaded hal'd, saying that he had not writ- 
ten a word foi years, but they would taKe 
no leftisal At last, moie with a view to 
get out of an awkward situation, than of 
Keepmg his promise, he agreed to write 
But in Rangoon numerous remindei's 
forced him to make good his promise The 
story appeared in Yamuna and created a 
stir The writer became famous overnight 
It was published anonymously and several 
critics attnbuted it to Rabindranath 
When the great poet denied its authorship 
it was felt that a new literary star had 
been bom 

Sarat now started giving more tune to 
wnUng His Ban Didi was serialized in 
the Bharati magazine In its last instal- 
ment his name was given as the writer 
But, so great was his shyness, that when 
his friends in Rangoon asked him if he 
was the author, he stoutly denied it, pro- 
testing that It was just an accidental 
similarity in name 

Sarat Babu now continued to write m a 
steady flow. Several of his stories and 
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articles appeared in Yamuna and they 
included PaTinita^ Chandranath and 
Chanirahcen These and other pubhca- 
tions further stiengthened his lite- 
rary reputation Tlie famous Bengali 
dramatist, Dwijendiala! Roy invited him 
to write for the Bharatvarsh magazme 
and in the course of years, Sarat Chandra 
became one of the famous journals’ most 
outstandmg and consistent contributors 
Some of his best known navels— Shnkant, 
Datta, Path Samaj, Gnliaddh, among 
others, appeared in its pages 
In 1913, his health completely broke 
down, and he was advised, on medical 
grounds to leave Burma He had remained 
in that country for ten years and was now 
drawing a salary of Rs 100',- per month 
The doctor’s advice appeared particularly 
difficult to follow, because of financial 
difficulties He hesitated to leave a secured 
job for an uncertam future A little 
earlier, he had sold four of his stones for 
a small amount to a Calcutta Publisher 
who was not slow to discern his promise 
as a writer He now came forward to give 
him a monthly guarantee of Rs 100]- and 
on the strength of that promise he came 
to stay at Calcutta 
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‘ His writings were now the rage of Bengal 
and his fame grew from year to^ year. 
Deshbandhu Das invited him to write for 
his journal, Narayan. Sarat Chandra res- 
ponded promptly. Deshbandhu was so 
delighted with the story — Swami — ^that 
he sent him a blank cheque with a cover- 
ing letter saying that he would not venture 
to put a price on a story, by such an in- 
comparable artist, and that Sarat Babu 
could fill in his own figure. Deshbandhu 
Das was then one of the foremost lawyers 
in the country and Sarat Chandra could 
have put in any figure, but he only drew 
Rs. 100]-. 

His great popularity at this time could 
be measured by the fact that Father Dahi 
published at Rs. 3|- sold 1,DOO copies on 
the first day of publication. This was a 
new record. The first edition of 3,000 
copies was sold out within a month, and 
the second edition of 5,000 in less than 
three. And this despite the fact that 
Father Dabi had appeared as a serial In 
Bangahani magazine for nearly two years. 
Subsequently the Bengal Government 
proscribed the book for Its political senti- 
ments. 
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Sarat Chandra is best known to us as a 
story writer Several of his stones were 
dramatised and produced by amateur 
artists Later, the famous Sisir Kumar 
Bhaduri’s Company successfully produced 
several of them on stage Quite a number 
of them have likewise been filmed and have 
met with great success on the screen 

VI 

No two writers of genius have the same 
method of writing or the same approach 
to questions Sarat Chandra’s methods 
were peculiar to himself Unlike other 
wnters he did not work out the entire plot 
of the story before hand He decided upon 
the theme in a general way, picked out 
some of the leading characters and allot- 
ted to them the parts he wanted to play 
Often, he commenced wnting the middle 
or even the final portion of the book first, 
as the idea seized him, and worked out the 
beginning subsequently Thus, for ex- 
ample was his Chantraheen written 
He seldom wrote in a hurry He revised 
the manuscript several times and often 
made many changes He put m a great 
deal of hard work and paid particular 
attention to stvle Wntmg to him was a 
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great ‘ spintual * effort, he just dJd cot 
wnte m a torrent of words 

Few writers indeed have written so 
voluminously, and his published writing 
go into many volumes To have created 
dozens of characters and made them hve, 
is a great tribute to his creative gemus 
He had above all, the art of narratmg 
simple and ordmary incidents ui a most 
acceptable and attractive manner His 
shdl in dialogue is exceptional And he 
makes free and frequent use of ironv and 
satire 

Many of his books have Bengal’s social 
conditions as theh background and Bengal 
has been the home of zemindars, and the 
zemmdan system The society that is 
depicted in his novels is the middle and 
upper class zemmdan society, descnbed 
wi^ a frankness that has almost a Tols- 
toyan flavour The evils of absentee land- 
lordism, the petty intngues that play so 
large a part in their lives their e?rtra- 
vagance, their adventures in manners and 
morals we all descnbed in all its grxm 
reality Twe are presented with a picture 
of a social class in the process of decay 
and disintegration! 

xii 
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Side by side, there is the unerring reflec- 
tion of life in the Bengal villages and the 
picture is not a flattering one. In Ins 
Palli Samaj, we see the villages steeped in 
illiteracy, superstition, and in the grip of 
out-worn customs. Isolated efforts at 
rousing up the villagers have not been a 
conspicuous success and uplift workers 
from the cities have soon left in disgust. 
Did this indicate that Sarat Chandra had 
lost faith in the villages ? Certainly not. 
He depicts village life as he finds it, with 
no attempt at idealization. He has seen 
it at close quarters and does not minimize 
the difficulties in the way of progress. To 
him difficulties are, if anything, an added 
Incentive. He himself preferred to live in 
a village and it was only the insistence of 
his wife, Hiranyamayi Devi, that got him 
back to Calcutta. 


The eccentricities of men of genius have 
been a favourite topic in biography. It has 
been said that in his later yeai*a Charles 
Dickens greatly preferred to do no writ- 
ing until he was seated in the same posi- 
tion on the same chair, before the same 
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table, near a certain window coimnanding 
a particular view, that Emile Zola could 
not wiite until there was a particular 
picture on his table It is interestuig 
therefore, to speculate upon the eccentri- 
cities of Sarat Chandra 

Once established, Sarat Chandra wrote 
only on expensive papers Good stationery 
was to him a tribute to art There must 
scarcely be any other writer who wrote his 
books and sterics on such consistentlj 
good and expensive paper He always used 
a fat and large fountain pen with a very 
finely pointed nib and wrote in a very 
shapely and pretty hand 

He could not do without Hooklah 
even for a short tune and even when he 

^s writing it was in constant use He was 
also very fond of tea — and usually took 
several cups at a time and seveml times 
a day 

He also dabbled in homoeopathy and 
bio chemistry and often distributed nucro- 
scopic pills to villagers in need at his own 
expense He had no children but was 
very fond of domestic pets — birds squir 
rcls dogs 


MV 
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Sarat Chandra’s place in Indian litera- 
ture IS secure He has also a place in world 
literatuie But what of the future? How 
will it appraise his worlc? Prophecy is 
seldom easy Such a thought occurs, 
because Ins mental make-up is not revo- 
lutionary His treatment of social tenden- 
cies is generally cautious His analysis 
of the ills that beset society is biilhant, but 
he offers no modem solutions to age-old 
problems Rather, he loolcs to the past, to 
solve the difficulties of the present, and 
there is no suggestion in his writmgs of a 
radical re-onentation of the social system 

At the same time, he is a great artist 
and he has left to us a rich legacy He 
IS certainly the gieatest novelist, India has 
produced m recent times To his great 
popularity are added a complexity of 
design, a charm of style, a narrative dex- 
terity and an unusual skill at characten- 
zation There are qualities, which changes 
in literary fashions cannot easily over- 
whelm 

His last years were full of honouis and 
comfort, though his health was failmg 
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lilm. The Dacca University conferred 
upon liim an Honorary Doctorate. He 
received a measure of affection from the 
reading public that has indeed been given 
to Sew. When he passed away on the 16th 
Januaiy, 1938 in his sixty-second year, a 
mammoth procession of mourners accom- 
panied his last remains to the cremation 
ground. His death closed an epoch in 
literature. 


XTI 
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Bom 1906 After a brilliant careei at 
Calcutta and Oxford, Humayun Kabu 
returned to Incha and was appointed a 
Professoi at the Calcutta University He 
missed by only three votes, the coveted 
honour of being President of the Oxford 
Union 

Humayun ICabir takes a keen inteiest 
in public affairs He is a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council and one of the 
leaders of the Knshak Proja Party in 
Bengal He also helped in orgamsmg the 
student and peasant movements m Bengal 
He was Piesident of the AH-India Moslem 
Students’ Conference in 1937 

Author of various books, he has earned 
the same progressive and radical tenden- 
cies into literature He conducts Chatii- 
ranga a well-known quarterly raagazme 
m Bengah, is himself an able writer of short 
stories, a poet of sensitiveness and a 
literary cntic of front rank 
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This monograph marks an attempt to 
present within a short compass some of 
the salient features of Sarat Chandra 
Chatterjee's work. Chatterjee occupied in 
Bengali literature a position that is almost 
unique and yet he is not as wellknown 
outside the limits of Bengal as he deserves. 
In recent years, there have been transla^ 
tions of some of his works into Hindu- 
sthani and other Indian languages. A 
few English versions have also appeared, 
but these hardly convey to the reader the 
tremendous influence which Chatterjee’s 
work exercised over the Bengali mind. 
One may go further and say that the non- 
Bengalee reader can perhaps never fully 
realise the extent and depth of such in- 
fluence. Even when he is aware that such 
influence exists, he finds it difficult to 
fully understand or appreciate it. 

This may at first sound somewhat para- 
doxical but it is a paradox which is capable 
of resolution. The present work attempts 
that task through a presentation of the 
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social background in which Chatterjee 
worked The failure to correlate the writer 
with his environment prevents a proper 
apprecmtion of his work In the case of 
Chatterjee, such failure makes any ap 
praisement of his achievement altogether 
impossible That the non-Bengalee reader 
sometimes feels a little puzzled over our 
excitement about Chatterjee cannot be 
denied He feels the force and beauty of 
much of the wntmg and can admire 
equally with us the craftsmanship and 
technique in the construction of the 
stones Nevertheless, he tends to fee! that 
our enthusiasm for Chatterjee is too 
exuberant and loud and attnbutes it to a 
lack of solidity in the Bengalee tempera- 
ment The Bengalee on the other hand 
feels that the excellence of Chatterjee is 
self-evident and any failure to pay him his 
due meed of praise only betokens a defi- 
ciency in aesthetic sense A concentration 
on these differences m judgment helps us 
to understand the peculiar character of 
Chatterjee’s genius, and also explams the 
fascination he exercises over the Bengali 
mind There may or may not have been 
greater or more profound writers in Ben- 
gal. but assuredly there has never been 
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another v/ho was moie beloved by the 
people 

The secret of Chatterjee’s appeal for the 
Bengalee mind is his essentially Bengalee 
character This does not imply any dog- 
matism about blood or race, but only 
pomts to the imdoubted fact that the 
combination of historical and geographi- 
cal factors gives to people of the same 
locality and period a recogmsable identity 
which distinguishes them from people of 
other spatio-temporal contexts Such 
historical and geographical factors include 
not only blood and race, but also economic^ 
poUtical and other social institutions 
which act and react upon one another in 
an imendmg senes The result of these 
interacting influences reveals itself in what 
is loosely described as racial character, 
though it IS clear that the same ingie- 
dionts, though perhaps with differences in 
emph^is and combination, must be pre- 
sent m the composition of all human 
bemgs It was because Chatterjee belonged 
to the norm or type of the Bengalee charac- 
ter that he is so dear to the people 
of Bengal 

This is especially true of his writings of 
the middle period His earliest work bears 
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not only the marks of apprenticeship, 
also an exuberant emotionalism that.is la- 
compatible with the serenity and poise oi 
the artist. This contributed to his quicK 
and extensive popularity, but at the c(^t 
of aesthetic excellence. It warmed the 
hearts of his readers but hindered the 
complete aesthetic exploitation of his 
material. In his latest work, he was often 
carried away by the rush of new ideas with 
which he was imperfectly familiar. A 
strong purposive note is present in all his 
writing, but in the later novels, this note 
becomes shrill and dominant. He allowed 
the claims of propaganda to override those 
of art. One reason for this was tliat the 
minds of men moved towards the idea of 
a new social order in which the frustra- 
tions of the old world vanisli. Since the 
impact of the last Great Wai*. there has 
been a quickening in Indian consciousness 
The giant movement of Mahatma Gandhi 
combined Muslim and Hindu in a militant 
brotherhood and stirred the stagnant 
waters of Indian quietitude. No doubt, 
thereafter, reaction set in and there were 
instances of lapse and throwback to a 
disappearing past. But over India as a 
whole, the non-co-operation movement 
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and the Khilafat agitation have left per 
manent marks They were hke a tidal 
wave in which the water recede after a 
while, but the alterations in the landmarks 
remain Chatterjee had thrown himself 
into the movement and the ferment left 
permanent marks on his work He felt 
the appeal of these new ideas, but he was 
content to feel them vaguely To compre- 
hend in imagin^-tion all then significance 
and implication required an effort which 
he was too indolent to make His works 
of matunty carry on them the stamp of 
truth The characters live, for they are 
the men and women among whom he 
lived and suffered They are not construe 
lions according to some preconceived plan 
but creations who are bom out of the 
marriage of imagination and experience 

The work of Chatterjee’s maturity offers 
us a cross-section of Bengalee society The 
normal men and women who constitute 
the backbone of the community are there 
but side by side with them we find the 
waifs and strays who hover on the fringes 
of conventional life The narrow and cir 
cumsenbed life of a member of the middle 
classes is portrayed with ruthless accuracy 
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but the innate kindliness that softens tl 
sharp struggle for existence is also no 
lost. The strange alternation of crueJy 
and senthnentahty in the individual « 
balanced against the combination of 
indifference and tyranny. Nothing 
Chatterjee’s eyes, for in these works of ins 
maturity, he is a seer who records witn 
matchless fidelity the various forr^ 
social life. No extraneous purpose inter- 
feres with his aims. The characters glo^ 
with the. vitality of abundant life ana 
endow the setting and backgroimd ■with 
abiding truth. Hieir social significance 
is immediate, not derivative. 

The unity with the life of the province 
explains why Chatterjee is perhaps the 
best beloved writer ol Bengal. It also 
explains why readers from other regions 
And his appeal for the people of Bengal 
somewhat strange and surprising. Men 
and women of Bengal share in the charac- 
teristics common to all humanity and 
hence Chatterjee’s work has a universal' 
appeal. \ Men and women of Bengal share 
certain characteristics which distinguish 
them from all other human beings and 
hence men of a different country or race 
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find it difficult to understand the signifi- 
cance of Chatterjee to the Bengalee reader!] 

Chatterjee is, however, preeminently a 
story-teller. His plots are often simple 
and he has not disdained to repeat old 
themes. He is also at times lax in charac- 
terisation and is content to suggest one or 
two prominent features to fix the charac- 
ter in our memory. We even find that he 
has sometimes used the same or similar 
chai-acter under different names. At times 
he shows a tendency towards describing 
the type rather than create the individual. 
These are serious charges against an artist 
who claims a place in the first rank and 
they have all been made — with more or 
less Justice — against Chatterjee One 
charge, however, has never been made 
against him and in fact cannot be made. 
(He is a recounteur par excellence and the 
ease and flow of his narrative makes us 
forget all flaws in the plots and weaknes- 
ses in the characterisation V His stories 
sweep on like a torrent at full spate and 
we are swept along in breathless suspense. 

This g ift of narrative w as reinforced by 
Chatterjee’s deep social sympathies. The 
struggles of his early life made him dis- 
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card conventional standards He bad- 
found exquisite goodness in the most un- 
expected quarters Social respectability 
was on the other hand often a mere cloaK 
for inner decay and dessication Chatter- 
jee sought to penetrate behind mere exter- 
nals and look into men for their mtnnsic 
worth His sympathies were wide and 
early experience taught him that an atti- 
tude of criticism or supercilhousness did 
not give access to the secret places of the 
heart Fellow feelmg could be achieved 
only through imagination and sympathy 
All Chatterjee’s work is informed by this 
deep and wide sympathy with life All men 
were to him brothers and literally He did 
not try to judge or reform them It was 
enough for him if he could love them and 
win their love He not only won their love 
but also gained an understanding and in- 
sight^at were of mestimable value to lus 
art \To unequalled powers of narration 
were added the gift of an almost unlimited 
love and sympathy for human bfe in all 
its forms ' 

Chatterjee as and wall remam the 
national writer of Bengal This makes it 
the more necessary why others more 
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specially Indians living in other provinces 
and speaking other languages, must try to 
understand him Men of Bengal must 
seek also to mterpret him to others so that 
through understandmg him they may also 
understand the hfe and mind of Bengal 
Chatterjee fought all his hfe against the 
tyranny of foreign dommation Today the 
whole of India is charged with the same 
spirit It is perhaps proper that this at- 
tempt to interpret his work to a wider 
public should appear at a time when the 
questions of freedom and domination are 
exercismg the minds of men throughout 
India and the world When Yusuf 
Meherally suggested that J should attempt 
such interpretation, I readily undertook 
the task Tliis monograph was accord- 
ingly prepared That was about two years 
ago, but Mehei ally’s sudden arrest pre- 
vented its appearance at the time The 
manuscript remamed with him and during 
his bnef interval of liberty, he completed 
the arrangements for its publication 
Before it could actually appear, the prison 
gates have again closed on him 

HUMAYUN KABIR 


November, 1942 
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SARAT CHANDRA CHATTERJEE 
CHAPTEtt I 


It' is perhaps not without significance 
that the birth of Sarat Chandra Chatterjee 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century preceded by hardly a decade the 
birth of the Indian National Congress 
The collapse of Indian political life after 
the great struggle of 1857 was slowly 
fading from the pubhc consciousness The 
infiltration of Western ideas and culture 
disturbed the complacence of age-long 
conservatism while the slow emergence of 
a well-off and leisured class shaped an 
instrument for adventure into new social 
and political forms The increasmg pover- 
ty and squalor in the villages combined 
with improving means of commumcation 
not only compelled a growmg exodus to 
the towns but also helped a rapid circula- 
tion of ideas Bra\e young hearts dreamt 
of political liberty and social reform A 
quickenmg of consciousness was m the 
air and the new aspirations of the Indian 
people sought an organ of expression in 
the Indian National Congress 
1 
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Sarat Chandra Chatteijee was barely 
ten at the time and could hardly have 
taken any interest in the event But he 
came from the Hmdu middle class oi 
Bengal which was the first major social 
group in India to respond to the demands 
of the new age Moreover, his early child- 
hood was passed outside Bengal proper, 
m Bhagalpur, though it was politically 
within Bengal at the time Even if this be 
demed by piotagonists of Gi eater Bengal 
there is no denying that Bhagalpur is at 
best a border line case Emigrants and 
people on the frontier are invanably more 
conscious of their racial and linguistic 
integrity than those who live m the heart 
of a country For justifying this con- 
sciousness, such people are also moie aUve 
to their function in the social economy 
The metier of the Bengalee middle-class 
was the political regeneration of the 
country They felt themselves to be the 
pioneers of the movement for national 
liberation This feeling would naturally 
bum stronger in the border lands, and it 
IS not accidental that many of the early 
leaders of political thought in the provmce 
came from the outljing districts A child 
of a middle class family of Bhagalpur 
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his attachment to the social pattern of his 
group Emigrant societies are generally 
exclusive and touchy about their customs 
and beliefs People at the frontier often 
cling more and more tenaciously to con- 
ventions The British colonist dressing 
for dinner in his solitary cabin in a wild 
forest is only an extreme example of this 
tendency But, Chatterjee was not an 
average man In his sensitive and wide 
awake mmd, the variety of social patterns 
induced an attitude of toleration tinged 
with scepticism It widened his sympa- 
thies and enlarged his imagination More 
than that, it made him responsive to the 
slightest variations in social conformity 
and made him keenly conscious of the 
significance of social forms 

It is, therefoie, not surprismg that Chat- 
terjee should be a rebel from the days of 
his adolescence This revolutionary qua- 
hty characterises not only his literary 
work but even his life The traditions of 
his family and his social enviionment 
pomted unmistakably towaids a steady, 
if not brilliant scholastic life, and there- 
after a comfortable Uvmg in one of the 
recognised professions of the day But 
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would, therefore, normally develop a keen 
social and political sense And when the 
child was one so alert and sensitive as 
Chatterjee, this development was almost 
inevitable 

Thus a profound social and political 
consciousness distinguishes Chatterjee 
from most of the other novelists of Ben- 
gal It bums m them as well, but m nianj 
of them it burns faintly and fitfully ^ 
one sense, every artist must have a social 
conscience, for he would not otherwise be 
an artist With many writers, this social 
conscience is assumed without question 
It is a part of their mental make-up, and 
consequently never an object of their con- 
scious artistic endeavour With Chatter- 
jee, this social conscience constitutes the 
essential element and purpose of his art 
Chatterjee’s eaily life in one of the border 
districts of Bengal had perhaps something 
to do with this conscious concern with 
social conscience Different types of social 
life impinge at the frontier Easy accep- 
tance of any particular social pattern is 
more difficult in such a context The 
average man often reacts a negative way 
to these circumstances and exaggerates 
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Chatterjee was temperamentally unfitted 
for such a conventional life A quite pro- 
mising student, he suddenly shifted his 
mterest from the study of books to the 
study of life The result was a varied and 
cunous experience which revealed to him 
many aspects of life of which a person of 
his age or social group was generally im- 
aware Some of them have been immor- 
talised m his later works What Chatter- 
jee lost in social esteem, he gamed in the 
raw materials of his art 

A period of experimental stones followed 
and Chatterjee achieved a local reputation 
Recogmtion seemed near when one of his 
stories won the first prize on the results 
of an All-Bengal competition in which 
many of the most well-known writers of 
the time had participated Characteris- 
tically enough, Chatterjee had sent his 
story under a pseudonym and except, a 
few fnends, nobody knew his secret As 
if afraid of the success he had achieved, 
he suddenly disappeared from Bengal 
For almost a decade he lived in Burma, — 
incognito The fate of the average Ben- 
galee of the middle class had, it seemed 
at last overtaken him He was a clerk 
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in an oHice, drawing a fixed salarj- and 
living an apparently respectable and con- 
ventional life , 

Rebellion was, however, in his blood, ana 
the subniission to convention was only 
apparent Tlie fluid social conditions of 
life in Burma fitted well with his adven- 
turous character, and afforded him oppor- 
tunities of Insight into the Indian nund 
as were perhaps nowhere else possible 
Burma was at the time a seething caul- 
dron of Indian life Ev'ery province and 
every social type was represented there 
Persons who in India were far removed in 
space, time and beliefs were suddenly 
thrown together and compelled to enter 
into a common corporate life And the} 
came not as social groups, nor even as 
representatives (bke the Bntish colonist) 
of such groups They came as individuals 
cutting loose from society In many cases, 
they really were adrift and without any 
social bonds Removed from the inhibi- 
tions of a familiar social environment 
they were thrown back upon their own 
instincts and temperament A new type 
of loose and free social order developed m 
which the assertion of mdividuality at 
times went to grotesque lengths 
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In Shnkanta — perhaps Chatterjee’s 
finest v/ork — there is a descnption of 
Indian humanity travelling as deck pas- 
sengers to Rangoon Men and women 
from rural as well as urban Bengal rub 
shoulders with men from the farthest 
frontier The artisan fiom Orissa and the 
small trader from Sind, the labourei from 
Andhra and the merchant from Rajpu- 
tana are all there In effect, the hold of 
the boat is an epitome of the Indian world 
When they board the boat at Calcutta, 
each group and individual marks out a 
living space for itself an area sharply 
bounded off from the welter of humanity 
outside the limit From these narrow and 
exclusive worlds they watch one another 
and even enter into relations of formal 
fnendships The concentrated essence of 
India — the India of leligious, communal, 
hngmstic, provincial and customary dif- 
ference — sets out on the voyage Before 
the voyage is over, all this has changed 
The artificial barriers that the travellers 
have set up are smashed beyond repair 
A cyclone bursts upon the ship and churns 
into an indistinguishable welter the dif- 
ferent social types and individuals who had 
entered into the hold The man from 
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Andhra is literally thrown into the 
of the frontier’s man The Bengali 
mextncably mixed up with the merchan 
from Rajputana After the storm is over, 
they attempt to sort themselves out one 
more They return to their previous d®* 
marcations and occupy their respective 
living spaces They even attempt to 
restore the formal relations obtaining 
before A semblance of traditional Indian 
life is recreated, but they all feel that it 
IS only a semblance The storm has smash- 
ed through their former prejudices and at 
least as long as they live in Burma, the 
old social beliefs have little hold on them 

The scene in the hold of the ship was 
charactenstic of Indian life m Burma as 
Chatterjee knew it With his wide symj^- 
thies and acute social consciousness, he 
derived from it not only knowledge of, 
but love for, different Indian social types 
Childhood m a border town had loosened 
his prejudices and widened his imagma- 
tion The experience of youth m Burma 
confirmed his hberalism and convinced 
him of the irrelevance of conventional 
standards in judging the worth of a human 
being Caste and touchability constituted 
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till verj recently the core of Hindu societj 
Some may say that they do so c\cn todaj 
Caste and touchahlUty are based on the 
taboo to inter-dining and intcr-marnage 
Indian society In Burma, or at least a 
great part of it, was growing up on the 
denial of both the taboos In Patlicr Dabi 
(Right of Way) Chatterjec tells us of a 
Burmese family of which the eldest 
daughter has married a Moslem from. 
Madras, the second an Indo-Portugucse 
of Chittagong, the third an Anglo-Indian 
and the fourth a domiciled Chinaman 
Nor,"" is this an exceptional case The 
heroine of the story Mary Bharatl, is the 
daughter of a Bengalee Brahmin, who 
with his wife and daughter accepts Chris- 
tianity After his death, his widow mar- 
ncs an Anglo-Indian from Bangalore and 
emigrates to Rangoon 

Such dissolution of social beliefs and 
customs may lead to an utter anarchy of 
individualism With many of the emi- 
grants, this was actually the case Tliey 
discarded the patterns of social behaviours 
to which they were accustomed at home, 
but built up in its place no new uniformity 
of conduct The result was a relapse to 
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a social atmosphere of which 
and sensual pleasure were the oorfun^ 
elements. Ubertmism and sexual pro^ 
duty of every tj^je was the order ra 
than the exception. Double standaras 
hfe and morahty were maintained side o.> 
side. The emigrant looked forward to tee 
day when he would return home ■ 
resume the social conventions he 
beliind. In the meantime, his only obj^- 
tive was pleasure unhampered 
moral considerations. In S/infcanfa, Cna - 
terjee paints a scathing picture 
mor^ hypocrisy. An emigrant of 
after many years of hfe in Burma, is je* 
turning home He had entered 
marital relations with a Burmese woman 
— temporary and with mental qua^ca- 
tions on his side but accepted as a sinc^ 
and permanent union by the woman He 
IS now leaving Burma for good, but she 
does not kno.w it He represents to her 
that he is suddenly called home, and will 
return as soon as he has finished his busi- 
ness there With their children, she has 
come to see him off. Mock tears stream 
down his cheek and m a voice of lament, 
he pretends to bewail the temporary 
separation In fact he is laughing at her 


to 
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With his friends. With the shamelessness 
of a libertine planning to reform, he is 
mocking her for her sorrow. 

Chatterjee saw the naked and unabash- 
ed selfishness of the individual cut off 
from his social moonngs But he also saw 
how wonderful and varied are the work- 
ings of the human heart, once the dull 
unifoimity of social conventions is re- 
moved It deepened his expenence and 
increased his acquaintance with human 
nature in the raw In the life of the 
average man in society, conventions take 
the place of beliefs Habits encrust the 
real feelings so that we rarely get at his 
inmost heart Both hiS virtue and his vice 
are conventional stereotyped patterns of 
response imposed upon his individual 
genius His conduct, therefore, exhibits 
all the externals of morality, but lacks 
the creative self-expression wluch is its 
essence His morality and immorality 
were both real, not a mere habit From 
this point of view, his so]Oum in Burma 
was for Chatterjee an unmitigated gam 
There was httle risk that the anti-social 
anarchy should affect his mind From 
his eaihest days, a deep and conscious 
11 
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social conscience had dominated lus We 
The only result of his invaluable expenence 
in Burma was a heightenmg of this con- 
sciousness 

Chattcrjee spent almost a decade m 
Burma He had left some of his ston^ 
with friends, and m his absence and with- 
out his knowledge, Bara Dtdi was pub- 
hshed anonymously m three instalments 
It created a mild stir and many people 
attributed it to Rabmdranath Tagore 
There is an amusing story about its publi- 
cation Tagore was at the tune editing 
a journal himself On the appearance oi 
the first instalment of the novel, 1^ 
manager appeared’in a huff and protested 
that it was hardly fair that Tagore should 
write a new novel and all unknown to himi 
send it to a rival magazme It was with 
difficulty he accepted the disclaimers of 
the astonished Tagore He argued tliat it 
was hardly possible that there should be 
another writer m Bengal, and imknown 
at that, capable of wntmg such a story 
The mcident was duly reported to Cbat- 
terjee, and he enjoyed it more ior its 
humour than for its flattermg reference 
to him 
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For five years atler the pubhcation of 
Bara Vidt nothing moie was heard of 
Chatterjee The general public enjoyed 
the story but were not appreciably moved 
Discriminating critics saw its promise and 
welcomed the wntei as a new and rismg 
force There was at first disappointment 
that no more of his work should appear, 
but with the passage of time, curiosity 
about Vus work gradually disappeared 
Chatterjee slowly faded out of the public 
consciousness 

Then something wonderful happened 
Chatteriee stormed the public conscious- 
ness with a succession of stories any one 
of which was enough to estabbsh the repu- 
tetion of a wnter Bmdur Chhele, Hamer 
Sumati, Bira] Baku and Charttraheen , — 
a senes of masterpieces followed in quick 
succession that at first startled and then 
enchanted Bengal It was as if a meteor 
shot through the firmament and illumi- 
nated with its fire-work the literary sky 
of Bengal The nuances of a child’s emo- 
tion, the secret passions of disillusioned 
mmds or the cross-currents in the social 
life of rural and urban Bengal weie all 
expressed with a sympathy and vividness 
that had never been equalled before 
la 
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The way this Uterary miracle happenri 
was characteristic of Chatterjee. 
five years after the publication oi no. 
Didi, he suddenly retiumed to Bengal, n 
asked one of his friends to i^ad ^ . 
story to him and seemed astonished tna 
he had ever written it- He was obvioi^iy 
deeply moved and at last said that he ^ 
done wrong in giving up writing. Tfl 
story was good, definitely good, but h® 
doubted if he could write as well any nioi«- 
In any case, he would like to try again» 
but he had many dependants and his only 
stay was the salary of his post in Burma- 
His friends pressed him to return. They 
would assure him the miserable hundred 
ruj^es he earned by his job and yet Chat*! 
terjee hesitated. Supposing Bara Didi 
had been a fluke; he said, he would try 
again and m three months he had written 
almost a quarter of his Charitrdheen, 
perhaps after Shrikanta, the work with 
which his name is most associated in the 
public mind. 

Chatterjee returned to Bengal. There 
followed the marvellous period in which in 
quick succession he threw off works that 
not only established his reputation b\it 

ii 
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also won him the love and admiration of 
his people But Chatterjee never lost his 
artistic humility Much later, when his 
position in Bengali hteratute was assured 
and people thought of the possibility of 
International honours for him, he expres- 
sed the same diffidence about his worh 
He was frankly surprised when told of the 
success a French translation of his 
Shnkanta had achieved What could they 
find to admire in it, he wondered 1 

Now began the real hterary life of Chat- 
He threw himseU into artistic 
creation with a^smgle-minded energy Hhat 
has rarely been equalled Even in this 
adoption of literature as a profession, 
there was a suggestion of revolutionary 
quality Till now the writers of Bengal 
had all been amateurs With some, lite- 
rature was a diversion, for others, a voca- 
tion Madhusudan Butt, the first great 
figure of modem Bengali literature, looked 
to teaching of law for his livelihood and 
wrote his poetry as a recreation Bankim 
Chatterjee earned his living by a Govern- 
ment official and wrote his novels m his 
leisure hours Tagore, fortunate in the 
inheritance of genius and wealth, was 
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never reqiured to work for a 
made of literature a vocation to whwn ^ 
devoted all his gifts. But with Chatter] 
it was otherwise. His salary had ^ 
only standby and now it was to literati^ 
he had to look for his fame as well as nis 

There had been professional journalists 
before liim and yet Chatterjee is perhaj^ 
the first professional writer of Bengal- 
It was his job, not a mere hobby. Journa- 
lists had written to order on matters ^ 
topical interest. It was almost a tradition 
that work for or with a view to payment; 
can never be art. Art is someth^g pnre 
and imsuUied. Contact with the market- 
place destroys its essence and makes of 
mere journalese. One corollary of this 
isolation of art from the rude demands of 
life was a restriction of the subject matter 
of art. Hunger, food and the means of 
livelihood were matters too mundane for 
art. They were disqualified as either tbe 
content of, or the impulse to artistic 
creation^ By a natural extension of such 
sestheticism, sex, love and passion were 
equally taboo A prim and narrow mora- 
lity governed the attitude of most of the 
writers of the time. 
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The adoption of literature as a profes- 
sion was, thereioie, revolutionary in a 
double sense It not only destroyed the 
barriers between art and life and brought 
down literature to the market-place, it also 
extended the limits of art by bnngmg into 
its purview elements that were formerly 
literary untouehables ‘Dependence on 
the common man forces the hterary artist 
to think about him more The concern 
with the loves and hates, ]oys and sorrows 
of the average man in the writings of 
Chatterjee and his followers is, therefore, 
not an accident It is part of the demo- 
cratic revolution, — one may link it up 
with the slow development of capitalism 
and the emergence of a middle class, —by 
which literature was becoming dependent 
on a widemng public rather than on a 
select coterie 

The remainmg years of Chatterjee’s life 
Can be described briefly Success brought 
him not only fame and recognition, but also 
security and wealth He was not, how- 
e\er, the type that would be content with 
security He contmually sought foi new 
inodes of expression of his personality He 
experimented not only with his literarj' 
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art, but also with lus life And 
exj^riments would not let him forget that 
most of the evils of life are the results oi 
social mal-adjustments Behmd social 
mal-adjustments he pohtical and economic 
wrongs It was inevitable that the 
lutionary m Chatter 3 ee should rebel 
against them and seek to bring a new 
order into existence The literary art^t 
in him did not forget his dreams when he 
threw himself into the pohtical whirlpool 
to translate them into facts In the Non- 
co operation Movement of 1921 and the 
Civil Disobedience Movement of 1930 Chat* 
terjee gave practical demonstration of his 
faith 

The collapse of the pohtical movement 
of 1932 made Chatterjee examme once 
more the pre-suppositions of his beUefs 
The note of rebelUon m his writing be- 
comes mtensified Some would say that 
it becomes shnll in its intensity The 
sense of re> olutionary changes m religion 
and pohtics, society and morals over- 
whelms him Perhaps the ideas are not 
completely assimUated by him Perhaps 
a destructUe mania must precede all large- 
scale reconstruction In any case, his last 
18 
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\vorks hover between uncertainties. A 
militant acceptance of the new alternates 
with regret for what must vanish. At- 
tachment to the society in which he was 
born takes on a new poignancy but at times 
it also interferes with his artistic vision. 
Before he could re-establish an equilibrium 
between the all-comprehensive demands 
of a new outlook and the lingering fond- 
ness for some aspects of a decaying society, 
death cut short his life. 
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It was his social consciousness that j 
Chatterjee revolutionary. He sa^^ 
utter deprivity to which a man ca^ 
once the social inhibitions are ren^ 
The absence of social bonds 
however, exaggerate his selfishness ? 
It also enhances and deepens the el^ 
of nobility in him. Society, th^H 
acts as a sort of brake that contro^l 
good and evil in man. But the coi^tj 
exercises is only snperSlclal. 
a removal or even relaxation of the CQ 
would not result in such wild orgies i 
witnessed in his Burma life. Th? | 
mechanical imposition of habits is, H 
fore, not enough Society, if its sa^ 
is to be of any real value, must % 
human nature and not merely contit 
Nor IS there any reason why it shoid4 
be so If society is really evolved 
common good, its sanctions shov*lQ 
binding on the individual for his owJi s 
All compulsion should in such case he^ 
of place Why then is it that in 
absence of compulsion, man shed^ 
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social bonds bke an ■unwelcome encum- 
berance ? 

Concern -witb this question made Chat- 
terjee realise tbat whatever may have 
been the case in the past, Indian society 
today represents an ossification of vested 
interests His attention was focussed on 
Hmdu society but 'With minor variations, 
it Is true of other societies as well Arbi- 
trary standards have been imposed for 
the maintenance of the status quo Pre- 
servation of vested interests masquerades 
as the preservation of order and peace 
Even morahty and religion are more often 
than not instruments for the exploitation 
of one class by another Hence, the social 
concepts of good and evil are tainted at 
the very source, and are worse than inade- 
quate for judging the worth of a human 
bemg 

It did not, however, escape Chatterjee’s 
notice that even the most lifeless of social 
controls has a certam efficacy in mitigat- 
ing the lesser evds of life Society curbs 
the tree expression of personality and, 
therefore, the best in man often distorted 
by social mhibitions Excess of evil on the 
other hand bursts as under the restnc- 
21 
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tions it imposes and contaminates the 
social values themselves Between these 
extremes, there is a range of human acti- 
vities that are not remarkable for either 
good or evil They lack the energy which 
gives uniqueness and distinction to expe- 
rience and yet they serve as counters in 
common social life In the absence of 
accepted social patterns, they become 
wild Lacking in the energy that can 
justify even wildness, they become merely 
petty and pointless Like the impotent 
rage of a cripple or the lasciviousness of a 
decrepit rake 

In spite of his revolutionary ardour, 
there is m Chatterjee an element of con- 
servatism that has often surprised people 
This IS specially noticeable in his delinea- 
tion of woman Many of his heroines have 
violated the social code Some of them 
have an intellectual i^siiiience that is 
amazmg in spite of their social and 
intellectual emancipation, they often 
reveal a regard even for traditions that 
have little vitality or value Raj Lakshmi 
in his Shrtkanta is what one would call a 
fallen woman She was a childhood love 
of Shrikanta He meets her after many 
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jeats amongst a todlord’s retinue She 
IS Eai Lahshm no more, hut feary Baiji, 
a singer and dancer -whose profession is 
held in disrepute in India That she 
should m spite of her experiences retain 
her innate purity does not surprise us 
But it does surprise us -when we find that 
she attempts to imitate and follow the 
rituals and formahties of an orthodox 
Hindu widow 

This can be -variously explained 
One explanation would he that by a 
law of psychologicEd compensation, Eaj 
lahs-hmi s stnet adherence to the forma- 
lities of rehgiou is an attempt to atone for 
her past It is well known that amongst 
rakes and prostitutes, many are extremely 
superstitious The aspenty and mihtant 
faith of reformed smners and sceptics 
have always attracted attention But 
such an explanation shows a total mis- 
wderstanding of Raj Lakshmi s character 

is that though the world may regard her 
as a fallen woman she has never lost her 
iimate punty Only a tainted woman cS 
as'^etic 
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The same tiling holds good of Annada 
Didi in ShriKanta or Sabitri in Chantra- 
keen Thci are all victims of social 
injustice, sometimes social rebels but 
never social culpiits and alv/ajs exquisite 
specimens of pure womanhood Their 
adherence to meaningless social comen- 
tions and superstitions cannot be explained 
on the theory of expiation for past mis- 
takes That this IS so becomes clearer 
when we thmk of other characters to 
whom such social stigma does not attach 
at all Bharati in Father Ddbt, Kamal in 
Sesli Prashna or Bandana in Btpra Dos 
come from a different social level They 
are educated and cultured and they have 
no past They are intelligent, even mtel- 
lectual and critical of some of the funda- 
mental ^sumptions of society In spite 
emancipation, they cannot, 
eonventions and 
society 

AnMo-Indiat?^^*^ ^ Christian in an 

dress but^a?^. adopts not only the 

of an orthnrt” “aimer and conventions 

ment is education and enhghten- 

tato iJ?c“m herself 

t moulds Strangest of all. 
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KaiMl— whom Chatterjee has visualised 
inctu.,?™ antagonist oi accepted 
beliels contradicts her 
ot ™ practice. A defender 

sociVt,, pioneer of the 

macv^o future,— in the opinion of 

she « bundle of modernist speeches. 

npno„t hnmodem in her uncritical 

'''^getaSism I 

lee^ ^^Sering "conservatism of Chatter- 
^^®refore, be explained on some 
other than a hankering after 
'“^ctiblllty, mat has been said of his 
I'hvf in Burma perhaps supplies a 
w the real explanation. If 
“Osence of social control exaggerates both 
me evil and the good in man, is not such 
control desirable for the average man? 
l^a^lon, as Stevenson said, is like a 
hardly suited for domesticity- 
Cenius may similarly find hlmseU _ 
Pered by the inhibitions oI desire 

the majority of men neither - rather 
to ^ Hons. They seek than 

than happiness, domesti^^ longing 

the wildness ol Passion. ^ . sliouW be 

for domesticity and co 
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Stronger in women than In men is not sur- 
prising For one thmg, women suffer 
more from the dissolution of social bonds 
than men For another, man is by nature 
less social and more self-centred than the 
woman In fact, there may be a biological 
reason for it The function of the male 
in the contmulty of the species is casual 
and transient After the temporary urge 
of passion has been satisfied, he is often 
indifferent to its social results With the 
woman it is otherwise Her passion is not 
satisfied by sex alone but demands its 
fruition in motherhood Paternity is for 
the male an accident For the female 
matermty is as important as sex Chat- 
terjee’s men are eccentnc and egocentric, 
normality and tenderness generally 
characterise his women In the relations 
between them there is always an element 
solicitude More often than 
heromes love their heroes 
coStituS motherly love Women 

S w of society men are 

at best Its bncks and stones 


vatSS mnate conser- 

r*Viof*o » ^ therefore a result of 

rjees heightened sociai conscious 
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other factors are, however , res- 
Ki 1 strengthening it The law of 
compensation cannot, in the 
oxpiation for past sms adequately 
m element of conservatism 

witv. k once direct contact 

life in the raw had engen- 
f,. "IS mind the germ of conserva- 
It nno^^ ^ factor that helps its growth 
in a way that is quite common 
life illustrated from other fields of 

c^°se who commit great crimes 
oftftl! before minor ones We 

please in small matters those 


'^hom 


pftH greatly offended Logi- 

« ly there may be little 3ustification foi 
pn Small courtesies of life to a deadly 
may even be a sign of weakness of 
It may be more politic to utterlj 
^[ush those whom we have once injured 
fjevertheless, it is a fact that m actual 
“fe we do try to make up m little ways foi 
our great wrongs Uttei ruthlessness is 
raie as absolute altruism Man luo- 
gically plods along with his -g 

' consistencies in conduct 
heroines behave lUogically foi 
reason Perhaps, they feel ‘^‘^'pons 
questioned the fundamental assump 
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of morality, they can afTord to conform m 
matters of small moment 


Tlie other factot which contributes to 
Chatterjee’s conservatism is not an ex- 
pression of the inconsistencies of the 
human mind, but is directly related to his 
revolutionary ardour It is derived from 
his political consciousness, his desire to 
burst the shackles that impose upon the 
Indian mind Tills may sound paradoxi- 
cal but such paradoxes are common in any 
human society, and increase with the 
growth of restrictions upon the freedom 
of the mind In a politically subject coun- 
try, patriotism is easily confused with 
adheience to old prejudices Lo\e of 
country often assumes the form of love for 
its superstitions Renaissance impercep- 
tibly merges into revivalism Chatter- 
jee s love for the country and his sense of 
the political wrongs underlying hei social 

!Jlf make him an unconscious 

defender of existmg customs and beliefs 
His conscious mind lebells asamst the 
superstition and prejudicesIhafrSucted 
m ®^P^®®5ion of peisonahty He saw 
counterparts of the poli- 
tical bondage He also belieied that the 
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of conservatism in any one 
neia helps the forces of progress m other 
neios Nevertheless, his unconscious 
could not reject these inheritances 
mtnnsic value 
Out their denvative worth to him was 
great They were dear to him ]ust because 
a part of the social consciousness 
01 the people he loved 


love of old forms has been respon- 
aVf K ^ a certain weakness in Chatterjee’s 
but as we shall soon see, it is not an 
unmitigated loss He at limes allows his 
Pjty and attachment to the social forms 
oj Bengal to deny the findings of his artis- 
hc insight Roma’s love for Ramesh in 
Pollt ScTTiaj must end m frustration, for 
she Is a widow and the conservative society 
of Bengal does not recognise a widows 
hght to love Sabitn’s love for Satish in 
C/irarifrafiee 7 i is wasted in exactly the 
same manner and for exactly the 
reasons Klronmoyee in the same dooi^ 
one of Chattcrjce’s most Intelligent ana 
Intellectual women, rebels ag^t 
inhibitions of society Her 
her longing for love remal^ Intellect 
In the soqucl. her marvellous intellect 
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destroys itself and she ends in lunacy. In 
Shrikanta, Raj Lakshmi loves Shrikanta 
with all her heart but she cannot sur- 
render herself to him. For, is she not a^ 
widow and a fallen woman ? She no 
doubt tries to rationalise her reluctance to 
consummate her love, but can it be denied 
that her hesitation and timidity are the 
results of traditional inhibitions ? 

Revolutionary urge and conserv'ative 
throw’-back are, therefore, inextricably 
mixed up in Chatterjee’s character and 
work. This conflict dominates his writings 
and herein lies their peculiar interest for 
us For, we all share in the same conflicts 
and uncertainties. We are tired of old 
forms and conventions and seek to reject 
them utterly But even at the moment 
of attack, there is in us an element that 
hesitates We seek to reject old values, 
but they have entered into the very 
essence of our beings In rejecting them, 
we seem to be vivisectuig our own perso- 
nality. The urgencies of oiu- needs demand 
newer and newer experiments but the 
experiments themselves cany m them an 
element of tradition 

Various names have been given to this 
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conflict in man The conflict between 
tradition and experiment, between revo- 
iutionaiy urge and conservatue throw- 
back, between youth and age, all seek to 
express the fundamental fact that man 
lives in two dimensions of time All his 
action is teleological and he is a denizen 
of the future The demands of life diive 
him forward and he seeks to translate 
into facts the dieams of his heait But the 
moment he attempts to do so, his past 
leasserts itself The conventions and 
beliefs, habits and assumptions of expe- 
rience bind him with non chains and 
make him a prisoner of the past Tlie 
quick and eager adventurer of tomoirow 
is weighed down with the heavy burden of 
all his yesterdays This conflict is the 
quintessence of his life and expeiience 
His present is only the focus wheie past 
and future meet 

Shrikaiita is Chatterjee s greatest work 
because it expresses this conflict m the 
purest form The problem is posed at the 
\erj' beginning of the book Indra Nath, 
voung social and vita! represents the 
natural msUncts ol man his urge to mo\e 
forv.ard m accordance with the demands 
of life He docs not reject social con\en- 
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tions, they simply do not exist for him 
Morality is, however, a social concept and 
precisely because of this, his actions are 
never immoral He does whatever his 
instincts prompt and is altogether un- 
conscious of their moral imphcations 
Tlicy are expressions of his spontaneity 
and amoral hko the action of a nymph or 
faun Shrikanta’s first contact with India 
Nath both shocks and astonishes him, 
perhaps also delights him m his inmost 
heart, for where is the human mdividual 


who does not secretly long to escape con- 
ventions and responsibihty, to be just 
himself, if unburdened by the weight of 
traditions and beliefs ’ 

In a fracas at tlie end of a football mach 
where joung Shrikanta finds himself sur 
rounded by assailants, Indra Nath makes 
his first appearance Indra Nath rescues 
him and coolly offers him intoxicant, leaves 
to chew Indra Nath hardly notices his 
surprised refusal and oflers him a cigar 
^tead Shrikanta is scandalised and 
alraid, and asks what would happen if any 
smoke With a casual 
matter, Indra Nath 
and walks away 
through the crowded street The per- 
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plexed Shrikanta cannot 
feeling is ■ 


[a cannot even decide 
stronger m his mind on 

J. Tv,rlrei 


^hich leeimg is stronger in his mina un 
fiKt occasion of his meetmg Indra 
admiration for his boldness or con- 
demnation for smokmg in pubhc 

Every tune Shrikanta meets Indra Nath, 

IS swept away by his vital urgency 
'^en Indra Nath is not there, traditions 
conventions warn him against this 
surrender to a social naturahsm Worldly 

jjsdom and the cult of respectability 

Jue way towards a conventional life 
yes comfort and security and ease bux 
^ dra Nath represents the call of the wild 
“cl the dangerous and the wanderer m 
Slinltanta cannot resist 
svenmg he meets Indra t^^th wh 
lam to come out fishing with m 
cannot refuse and the and 

memorable all his We mnd all 

mighty riier and the ^ oj the wild 

combine to give him ^ture that per- 
majesty and “Lnor of his We 

manently changes the 

Tradition, it ®®®^^,u.anta’s Ide will be 
and henceforth Shr of natural 

dominated PV d 

instincts i 
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tradition is, however, perennial and 
Annada Didi appears on the scene to rescue 
Shrikanta from Indra Nath’s fate She 
represents the forces of tradition as Indra 
Nath does those of the instincts In her. 
the faith of the past has extinguished all 
^ Nath lives 

in the future, she lives m the past Her 
present is dark and her future darker 
^lety condemns her for her supposed 
In^nr 1 knows that even at the 

to Lr ^Phtation, she has been true 
“ a continual 

sacrifice to hei ideal of chastity 

so '‘"'‘Annada Didi represent, 

being representatiTCs^ 

of hfe A vignette P"*'® 

principles gofemm„ ‘h™ “ 

=ofi‘S74ar^» 

must, therefore, die^hij^ 
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India Nath fades away, for he is her com- 
plement With her disappearance, he also 
must dissolve into the elements 

The influence of Indra Nath and Armada 
Didi, hov^evei, lemains The conflict of 
tradition and experiment reveals itself as 
the guiding principle of the novel The 
life of Shiikanta and Raj Lakshmi and 
then lelations to one another are instinct 
With this conflict Some times tradition 
Wins and some times the urgency of life 
Shrikanta becomes a wanderer and Raj 
Lakshmi a professional singer The ties 
of family life and the bond of convention 
cannot lepress their spontaniety But the 
victory of Indra Nath is nevei complete 
Love and the instincts again and again 
bring Shnkanta and Raj Lakshmi near 
one another They cannot however break 
the inhibitions of prejudice and social 
custom Their love remains unfulfilled 
and tom m the bipolarity of atti action 
and repulsion Annada Didi a represen- 
tative and victim of tradition tnumplis 
Perhaps Aboya, another character m Shrt- 
Kanla, is the only daughter of Chatterjee 
\sho breaks completely free from the dead 
band of the past 
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nnf consciousness made Chatterjee 
mirnnci^ ^ revolutionary, but also a deeply 
Sni ? on element of 

pinpose is present In almost aU his tvrit- 
revninfi,^?^ made inevitable by liis 

fact same end. In 

portent performs an im- 

art ^ economy of his 

to make nn «ot enough 

eidstine blind adherence to 

of S °P tto oontraiy, either 

ganda “ere propa- 

SS Wild appeal'^ 
selves becomo^einef P®" ““y fhem- 
such convention?mn*!fP®’ Surrender to 
Juat as mucS‘S^ ™5f^..»e end of art. 


Just as much as . ‘^e end of a.., 

effect tradition acquiescence to 

Chatterjee’s craseiSti P®‘^“’'ur quality of 
from degenerahne^ilf rescues his art 
was the ballast that^5e^“® P°'r“fo f* 
artistjc voyage ^ steadied him on his 


greatest*™m(iecMS'^‘^‘\"“'‘ P*® 

ors IS both interesting 
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and fruitful Bantam Chatterjee is univei- 
sally recognised as the creator of the 
modern Bengali novel In addition, many 
people claim for him greatness as a nove- 
Ust The pioneer’s credit is certainly his, 
but his "worth as an artist is moie open to 
question That he was a good novelist 
nobody can deny, but whether he was a 
great novelist may be doubted For one 
thing he lacks in artistic detachment and 
surrenders his judgment to the socio- 
religious prejudices of the day In An^o- 
telian terms, he imitated not nature, but 
the contemporary conception of life This 
explains his immediate and imme^e 
Populanty It also explains why he has 
tlated so rapidly and is hardly read today 

Bankim Chatterjee regarded himself as 
a purposive wntei But, his purpose was 
definite and, therefore, narrow It was 
the conventional morality of the day and 
he made himself its preacher and apolo- 
gist His lack of artistic detachment made 
him view the characters who transgressed 
his conception of morality with almost a 
personal pique They are pamted blacK 
and almost without any redeeming lea- 
tures When they are good, again accora- 
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ing to his ideas, they are almost unbeliev- 
ably good Punishment of the evil, reward 
of the virtuous and justification of the 
ways of God were the principles that gov- 
erned his outlook on life 


This narrow moralism has harmed 
Bankim Chatterjee’s art in twp ways On 
the one hand, it has made his conception 
of character unreal by applymg to it a 
mechanical formula Those who fit into 
the formula aie accepted, others rejected 
How mechanical the formula is, would be 
best illustrated by pointing to his treat- 
ment of Rohini in Knshna Kanter Will 
Rohini IS beautiful, mtelhgent and posses 
sed of a kmd heart A child widow, she 
has never known love and longs for it but 
in an honourable way When there 
seems no piospect of love with honour she 
tries to diown herself Then she meets 
Gobmdlal and leaves her home with him 
Bankim Chatterjee never suggests that she 
Old not leave her home for love but once 
she has done so she is in hjs eyes a fallen 
woman Fallen beyond ledemption All 
hei former grace and charm are forgotten 
and she is pamted as a harlot A fine and 
sensitive chaiacter may degenerate into a 
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whole, but the degeneration must be 
explained For Bankim Chatterjee, no 
explanation is necessary One who has 
transgressed the social code is capable of 
any enormity She must be punished foi 
her crimes and debased before she is 
punished Bankim Chattel jee cannot 
stop till he has killed Rohmi 

This mechanical conception of charac- 
tei makes of his heroes and heroines mere 
types *. Useful for the preacher and the 
propagandist, they have little value m art 
That IS why his characters never stir us 
deeply E\en where we admue them, we 
admire them from afar But this mecha- 
nical conception of character is itself the 
result of a rigid outlook on society Here 
we come across the second factor respon 
sible for the degeneration of his art To 
3ustify the ways of God before men is 
eminently desirable but the difficulty is 
that we cannot always be sure of God’s 
purposes Bankim Chatterjee saw such 
purposes in the social conventions that he 
inherited and accepted without question 
Tiadition was sacred to him because of 
its antiquity God speaks to men with 
ancient voice Bankim Chatterjee was, 
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therefore, incapable of seeing that the 
antique can decay laving forms that 
express the play of life become ossified in 
time and must either be ended or mended 
by taking what is ephemeral and change 
ful as permanent and unchangmg, he 
binds himself to the eternal variety of life 
Artistic impoverishment must mevitably 
follow from rigid and narrow conception 
of morality Further, such blind adhe- 
rence to a definite code challenges the 
acceptance of the reader If the “reader 
can accept his faith, it is possible to judge 
the work by artistic standards Where the 
beliefs of the reader clash with those of 
Bankim Chatterjee, it is impossible for the 
readei to ignore them Suspension of 
belief makes possible the enjoyment of 
art even when there is no common ground 
of accepted beliefs Such suspension i5 
impossible in face of Bankim Chatterjee’s 
clamourous insistence in his own dogmas 
This IS one of the reasons why his popu- 
larity has waned for we have moved away 
from the beliefs of his time It also ex 
plains why Ins work has always irritated 
men of other faith and prevented them 
from appraismg it for merely its literary 
worth 
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Bankim Chatterjee was, therefore, not 
a wnter with a purpose : he was a 
Ptisan and a propagandist Purpose is 
^J^^^ssary condition of great art but not 
partisanship Propaganda destroys its 
ssence by tying it down to a narrow and 
tv end One may perhaps express 
^^fference between Bankim Chatterjee 
th * Chandra Chatterjee by saying 
J'at With Sarat Chandra, conservatism 
as an element m his art but Bankim is 
itnself a conservative Labels are rumous 
^ artist and so far as Bankim Chatter- 
is can be labelled, he loses in artistic 
stature 

Sarat Chandra Chatterjee’s affiliations 
jn this and other respects to Rabindianath 
Tagore are obvious Chatterjee could 
^ever express sufficiently his debt of grati- 
tude to Tagore Togore’s Gore was his 
standard of excellence, he used to say He 
had read Gora almost like a text and 
hiodelled his work on it Even the casual 
reader notes how Chatterjee has adopted 
^nd adapted the language of Tagore 
Tagore pruned away the Sanskritic excre- 
scences of Bengah and made it quick and 
supple Its old stiffness disappears and it 
acquires in his hands a wonderful lesil- 
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lienee and expressiveness Chatterjee has 
little else to do but extend the range of 
its application and discover a new conver- 
sational ease in it 

Chatterjee is indebted to Tagoie not 
only for his language but also for his out- 
look on life Before Tagore, there have 
been sceptics in Bengal but their influence 
was personal, not hterary Madhusudan 
Dutt was also a rebel and a sceptic, bi« 
he was a great poet and people could affoid 
to look at his scepticism as an ingradient 
of poetic ^sbelief Tagore attacks the very 
bases of current conventions In his 
Chokher Bah and Gora and even more m 
his Ghare Bahtre, he attempts a revaluation 
of accepted values He protests against 
the wrongs inherent in social tyranny and 
condemns mequities e\eD when sanctioned 
by antique traditions In a word, Tagore 
IS the pioneer of modernism in Bengalee 
life and letters, Chatterjee is perhaps his 
greatest disciple 

Chatterjee also shares with Tagore his 
artistic detachment Both are purposne 
writers but their purpose is never allowed 
to degenerate mto mere propaganda 
Tagore’s freedom from conscious preach* 
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jng IS even greater and his mind shows a 
arger expressiveness Chatterjee used 
rjf.^^firvative leanings to ballast his art 
ut Tagore needs no ballast other than his 
beauty Not that this has not its 
«^gers At times, Tagore’s creations 
ave and ethereal quality that proclaim 
^ denizens of another world 
^J“®^3ee’s characters are always men 
^ women of concrete flesh and blood 
they hve they proclaim their rela- 
onship to us Where they lack in vitality 
j IS on account of a failure in the inspira- 
Hon of then creator Where Tagore fails 
IS because his characters are too ethe 
^^1 Chatterjee s are of the earth, earthy 

This may be explained in another waj 
by saying that inspite of Tagore’s deep 
^ud many sided influence on Chatterjee 
Chatterjee’s work is characterised by a 
stronger sense of reality Even when they 
deal with similar themes this difference 
soon reveals itself Both Tagore and Chat 
terjee have built stones round the small 
conflicts and reconciliations within the 
family that break the dull monotony of 
life m Bengal The family is here the 
unit and seeks to reconcile the vanous and 
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at times conflicting interests of the dif- 
ferent individuals who constitute it. They 
have their personal lives, but the course 
of such life runs on a low key and is hardly 
perceptible in normal cirfcumstances. 
Wants are few and pleasures fewer. Oi^ 
society offers little scope for variety and 
not only the social relationships but even 
the individual beings tend to become 
standardised. Because, they are hmnan 
beings this process of depersonalisation 
can never be complete. Sometimes, con- 
flicts arise and disturb the tranquil flow 
of family life. Whenever a conflict arises, 
hidden preferences reveal themselves 
The individuals acquire a new personality 
and the unity of the family cracks along 
lines which a discerning observer could 
have foreseen. But, there is always an 
incalculable element in human afl'aiis- 
Some times the grouping of the individuals 
does not correspond to the grouping of 
mterests, nor to our preconceptions about 
It. Uncertainties enter and the human 
mterest begins to dominate the social 
valuations. 

Such Is the general type of many of the 
stones of Tagore and Chatterjee. The 
accustomed tempo of social or family Hf® 
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and familiar divisions within it are dis- 
turbed by individual idiosyncrasies. Pro- 
blems arise and out of them the possibility 
of a story. For, once the accustomed 
solution fdils, there are infinite ways of 
attempting a new synthesis or equilibrium. 

In spite of this structui-al similarity, 
Chatterjee’s method and outlook are quite 
different from those of Tagore. Tagore 
selects a typical case of conflict and paints 
it in general terms. Often he invests it 
with lyric beauty and makes it a symbol 
of some deep insight into human relation- 
ships. Events are, therefore, few in his 
stories and they are overlaid with inter- 
pretation. Narration gives place to ana- 
lysis and facts are used only for their sug- 
gestive value. Chatterjee is more concern- 
ed with the social significance of the con- 
flicts he delineates. He may select a 
typical case but his aim is to make it real 
and concrete. Events, therefore, assume 
a new importance in his work, for they 
express the characteristic quality of the 
individuals involved. Interpretation and 
analysis is suggested through the inter- 
action of the characters and l3nric beauty 
is permitted only if it helps in the deve- 
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lopment of action Chatterjee thus gams 
m closer adherence to concrete humanity 
what he loses in universal symbolism. 


What IS true of the short stories is 
equally true of the novels Chatterjee is 
often associated in our mmds with revolt 
against traditions and a fearless exposure 
of social ills We admire him for his cour- 
age m the analysis of unsocial and for- 
bidden loie, his scathing criticism of social 
prejudice and snobbery and his revaluation 
of the relations between the sexes But 
he u in each respect only carrying for- 
ward what Tagore had begun l^gore 
also in his no\els posed the problems of 
emotional urges and social 
inhibitions, of the conflict between tradi 
tion and the instincts It is only method 
distinguish Chatterjee's 
l^nhadaha from Tagore's Chokher Bal' 

" S';®®! many of the problems m Sesh 
Prasftno Me already anticipated, and per 
ha^ with greater skill, m Ghare Bahire 
„i„ I Tagore does not seem an icono 
clast hke Chatterjee One reason is that 
rapres characters are more idealised and 
express the common 
emonstrators of humanity in the East 
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and the West That is why they have 
received the same quality and quantity ol 
appreciation both at home and abroad 
Chatterjee’s characteis are on the other 
hand moie particularised Their social 
context enters mto the essence of their 
bemg and gives them their peculiar racial 
flavour It IS more difficult for a foreigner 
to enter in to the minds of his characters 
but, when he does so, the significance of 
“Cngah life and charactei are revealed to 
him in all their aspects 


tsal difference between Tagore and 
j'hatterjee is thus to be found in the dif- 
Pfltposes of their art Tagore’s first 
concern is the creation of beauty He is 
^st and foremost an artist Chatterjee 
^0 IS an artist but his mam concern is 
social significance He 
penetrate into the heart of social 
beheves that this 
Will 9?^^ achieve the beauty of art, it 
9. , resolve the conflict and 

between man and man A deep 
!ep’<! social purpose gives to Chatter- 
work its intensely human flavour 

huig to the degree of purpose present 
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III them. Even those which seem at first 
sight to be instances of pure art reveal 
on closer analysis a hidden purpose. ^ Into 
this first group fall stories like Bindur 
ChJiele, Ramer Sumati, or Ekadashi 
Bairagi. The social purpose begins to dis- 
cover itself more clearly in the works of 
the second group, though even in them 
the story follows its own rhythm. They 
have a purpose, but the purpose is ingrain- 
ed in the story itself. Palli Samaj, Shri- 
kanta or Charitraheen are specimens of 
this type. To the third group belong 
stories like' Arakshaniya, Grihadaha or 
Bamuner Meye in which the purpose 
assumes a self-conscious form. It is no 
longer concealed in the story and has a 
distinct value of its own. The last ginup 
contain stories like Father Dabi or Sesk 
Prashna v/hose art is often a mere pretence 
for the message. The objective cannot be 
mistaken here and the story must mould 
itself to become the vehicle for its expres- 
sion. 

In wor^ of the first group, the main 
interest is in the h uman i-elationships* 
No problem is directly posed but the 
hunmn situation suggests to us problems. 
Ekadashi Bairagi obviously poses a prO' 
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blem, but what exactly is it ? Bindur 
Chhele is a more representative case. The 
story is built up round Bindu’s inordinate 
love for Araulya. She has no child of her 
womb and all her affection is showered on 
him. But, even in her love there is sel- 
fish quality. Her pride, her intolerance 
^d her superciliousness make her love an 
uncertain and dangerous quantity. She 
cannot tolerate that anybody else should 
love or caress him, and still less that he 
should be friendly to anybody else. • This 
Is an impossible demand and must lead to 
a crisis. The conflict in the family arises 
out of her aggressive love and can be 
resolved only when suffering has humbled 
her. Such conflict and solution have 
obvious social implications, though the 
interest of the story may momentarily 
blind us to the fact. 

In works of the second group, the social 
content becomes more explicit It can- 
not, however, be extracted from the story 
Chatterjee is content to pose the problem 
and attempts no solution. Life’s little 
ironies are felt in all their sorrow and 
futility, but Chatterjee is content to 
embody them in his stories without at- 
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.tempting a solution. He describes love 
and its frustration in Shrikanta, but he 
does not tell us how the problem can be 
solved within the frame-worh of its as- 
sumptions. Annada Didi responded to 
the call of tradition and suffered. India 
Nath followed the impulses of his heart 
and he also suffered. Shrikanta and Raj 
Lakshmi are deeply conscious of their 
love for one another and yet can find no 
way of fulfilling it. Raj Lakshmi is a 
widow and mother to her step-soa . 
Loyalty to her widowhood conflicts vrith 
her loyalty to Shrikanta. Excepting 
Abhoya, who resolves the conflict by deny- 
ing the social code, none of the characters 
in this group even attempt to rebel. 
of Roma and Ramesh in PalU Sajnaj iS 
turned into a mockery. Sabitri oj 
Charitraheen must live a loveless and 
frustrated life. Chatterjee sees the 
and the waste and his deepest sympatbi^ 
are stirred. He, however, suggests n 
solution or remedy. His art is content t 
perceive and represent : it does not as y® 
seek to interpret or recreate. 

The emergence of a more definite 
tude to these social and individual p 
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blems characterises the works of the third 
group Chatterjee is no longer content 
hierely to observe and record but must 
also mterpiet and resolve His sympathy 
with suffering is deep as ever but is now 
crossed by a note of bitterness against 
hypocrisy and fraud The sarcasm in his 
work deepens, but Chatterjee is too human 
to identify the sinner with his sms Like 
Tagore, he also has the artistic detach- 


^ent that can contemplate evil without 
asperity In Bamuner Meye there is a 
scathmg exposure of the cant of racial 
exclusiveness and pride In the hierarchy 
of caste, the Brahmm occupies the highest 
place and among Brahmins, the ‘ kulm ’ 
IS the most distinguished Sandhj^, the 
heroine, is a daughter of the bluest of 
‘ kulm ’ famihes and is deeply conscious 
of the fact She is not only proud of her 
birth but also conscious of its responsibili- 
ties The traditions of family purity must 
be maintamed She cannot tamt her blood 
by marrymg beneath hei 
theiefore; lejects the love of her childhood 
companion, also a Brahmin 
brppfi csiip loves him, hut an aristocrat 
Sot iSSv for love Nobility is more 
i^SaS ttfan personal happiness Her 
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marriage is arranged with another ‘ kulin ’ 
of equally distinguished pedigree It is 
immatenal that he is old enough to be her 
grandfather Though old and dicrepit, 
he has in his veins the bluest of blue blood 
But fate has a terrible irony in store for 
Sandhya She rejects her childhood lore 
because of his lower family status, but on 
her mamage night she learns that she 
herself has no status at all Her grand- 
father, bluest of the blue among ‘kulins,’ 
had scores of wives scattered all over 
Bengal People felt honoured by offering 
their daughters to him He exploited their 
weakness and made a profession of mar- 
riage It was the means to his livelihood 
Most of his Wives saw him only once a year, 
when he went on his round of collecting 
fees As he grew older, it was difBcult to 
visit the wives who lived fai away He 
sent a deputy, confident that people who 
had seen him only once would hardly dis- 
cover the substitution The deputy, was 
a barbel, member of one of the lowest 
castes m the Hindu social hierarchy He 
^ited the wives and collected the fees 
orders on him were stnet, but human 
weak and Sandhya’s grandmother 
nan been exqmsitely pretty There was a 
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scandal but in the meantime, Sandhya’s 
father had been bom The matter was 
hushed up, the unfortunate woman gave 
up the world and the family moved to a 
new area Now, on the night of Sandhya’s 
marriage, all this comes to light Proud 
of her birth and social status, Sandhya 
at last discoveis that she is the illegiti- 
mate descendant of a lowly barber 

We can already in this group notice the 
beginning of fissures in the stiucture of 
his art The fate of Sandhya has in it an 
unconvincing element Hei histoiy can- 
not be dismissed as altogethei improbable, 
for even strangei things happen in life 
In fact, it has even been suggested that the 
story IS based on an actual incident Such 
defence is irrelevant, for imagination has 
to cast a veil of verisimilitude on facts to 
make them acceptable in ait Still this 
group shows attempt at artistic synthesis 
of the social message Some have even 
held that GnUadaha m this group is Chat- 
terjee’s greatest work 

The last phase of Chatterjee’s work 
sometimes abandons even the pretence of 
art The last phase in logical order, not 
in point of time In them it is the message 
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that IS important and it takes on a new 
insistence Art tends to degenerate mto 
propaganda, though Chatterjee’s skill is 
never altogether absent It is a ^eat 
testimony to his craft that he is able to 
retain the interest of his readers in spite 
of the frankly doctrinaire character of 
much of his later writing That he suc- 
ceeds as well as he does, is due to two 
factors He selects a theme that is of burn- 
mg mterest to his audience and he tieats 
it with smcerity and passion The mterest 
of the theme covers many faults 
his sincerity disarms opposition A^o, 
he never altogether loses his artistic de- 
tachment, though it is often penloi^ij 
near the limit FurUier, he uses the beliei 
in his progress to bolster up his treatment 
Kamal in Sesh Prashna is modem with a 
vengeance She believes in Progress ana 
all her ideas fit m with contemporary 
beliefs about social advancement Path^ 
Dabt centres round the activities of a revo- 
lutionary The Indian mind instinctively 
sympathises with his efforts for achieving 
the political freedom of the country 
Such figures are romantic They live in 
the constant shadow of death and have a 
secret life which intrigues even when il 
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terrifies. In this situation, the critical 
faculties are dulled. The author can get 
away with many things which a moie 
alert consciousness would have rejected. 
In Father Dabi or Sesh Prashna, the 
reader, therefore, hardly notes how the 
author’s imagination often flags. The 
conception of character is often unreal 
and schematic. For the first time in Chal- 
terjee’s work, we meet with characters 
that are wholly evil. Such worlcs had im- 
mediate and immense popiilarity. So did 
the works of Bankim Cliatterjee. Who 
can be sure that these worl« of Saiat 
Chandra will not share the same fate as 
those of Bankim Chatterjee ? 


ss 
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IV 


AH--- 

^tlmation of the worth of a 

society cond^es “ Burhja. W 

another society condenms. In w ^ 

saw how the loosening of 
Sought out not on^y ewd in i^n W ^ 
cxoi&lte human 1““'?^!'^. 
how external the social relatio^ ^- 
for him. They are casual and ^ ^ 
rarded on the sUghtest pretext. The ^ 
sciousness deepened in him that it h 
that matters not his social stamp- 


One expression of the i-evolut*?^ 
quality of Chatterjee’s mind is ‘ 

sympathy with the outcaste and tn^ ^ 
pressed. He is always on the side 
underdog. The victim, not the 
his heart. This is only another 
his love for the common mam 
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mon man is made up o! strength and 
weakness, of merits and faults. Even his 
morality is negative, for, if he has not 
transgressed, it is perhaps because he has 
not had the chance. Those who have 
fallen are more to be pitied for their weak- 
ness than condemned for their perversity. 
And even if they are to be blamed, who is 
there so blameless among us as can cast 
the first stone on a sinner ? An infinite 
pity and tenderness towards erring and 
suSering hmnanity permeates all Chat- 
terjee's work. 

In orthodox Hindu society, perhaps in 
all orthodox societies, a woman who has 
once transgressed the sexual code is put 
outside the pale. Chatterjee is perhaps 
the first writer in Bengal who asserts that 
physical chastity and human excellence 
need not be synonymous. This has always 
been recognised in respect of men and 
society has looked at male transgressions 
with a kindly eye. His right to sow wild 
oats is almost a recognised right. Men are 
not eternally damned just because they 
have allowed thar hot blood to carry 
them away. Whether it be for the deter- 
mination of paternity or the securing of 
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inheritance, with women it has 
otherwise. Physical chastity has be^^ 
only test of a woman's worth and whatever 
her other qualities, they have all 
wasted by a single lapse in her sexual 
We 'do not tolei*ate a man's impuderi®® or 
treachery simply because he is ses^^^y 
chaste. Often we prefer a generous bber- 
tine to a cantankerous prig. Chat^rjee 
boldly applied this principle to the con- 
ception of woman's character., 
he declared must be also judged by 
same standards as men. Have wd rtor 
often come across women who prid® 
“CneiT Vrrtne anh Tespec'va'dinYy Bcn’i 
yet mean and catty in their dealings 
dependents and selfish and graspinp 
their social relations ? Chaste bullied 
not rare in society, among women as 
as men. Chatterjee presents to u5 
other side of the medal, the pictur®. P; 
women who are the outcastes of s^^®^ 
and yet full of a grace and beauty thAt 
exquisite. 

His revolutionary urge widened 
sympathy and imagination of Chatterjee 
in two directions. It made him 
human value and digmity in those wI^®rJ3 
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society has discarded Even rakes and 
prostitutes, vagabonds and drunkards 
have elements of innate nobility in their 
character Given suitable circumstances, 
they can rise to heights that astonish and 
delight our human sympathies If even 
the fallen and the outcaste have m them 
a hidden greatness, what about men and 
women in the lower walks of life ^ Lite- 
rature has only recently recognised them 
as human individuals In the past, they 
were merely cogs and wheels in the social 
machmery Necessary as instruments for 
nmustenng to the needs of the heroes and 
the heroines, they were pei-mitted to enter 
the sacred precincts of art without any 
human significance of then own Here 
again, Chatterjee is perhaps the first 
writer of Bengal who draws his characters 
from the lowly walks of life, and conceives 
of them as human individuals with all the 
foys and sorrows, hopes and fears that 
their more fortunate fellows have 

In both these respects, Chatterjee’s 
affinities with Charles Dickens are strU^ 
ing Both were members of the lower 
middle class and both deiived their inspi- 
ration from its life Both are at their best 
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are derived from social wrecks The cha- 
racters are such that we rarely come 
across them m life It may be that once 
in a thousand years, a woman like Sabitn 
flowers in the context of her social and 
peisonal histoi”y Annada Didi or Kamal 
aie perhaps even rarer occuirences Yet, 
they are the characters we contmually 
meet in Chatterjee’s works Does not this 
result in a falsification of life, in the ciea- 
ting of an impression as if these exquisite 
types must bloom only in these disreput- 
able surroundmgs’ Like a lotus which 
must have its laots m the treacherous 
mud'^ 

Chatterjee’s reply would be that nobi- 
lity and. excellence are equally rare m 
conventional society and m the fellowship 
of the oiitcaste If the characteis are 
nnieal condemnation is certainly his due 
If however, his imagination has vitalised 
tliem, it IS irrelevant whether they are 
i-aie specimens of humanity or common as 
the blackberries on a hedge And it must 
be conceded to him that he has often 
succeeded Many of the characters live 
not only m our memory but also in our 
imagination and our hearts 
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The range and depth of his experience 
ga\e reality to his portrayals His inte- 
grity and courage delight and shock us 
His vigour and energy sweep us along and 
do not let us pause to examme how far his 
work has verisimilitude His sarcasm and 
satire sting us to the quick and make us 
range with those whom he defends His 
tenderness and sentimentality stnke us at 
our weakest spot and make us blind to his 
failures It is not for nothing that Chat- 
terjee is the most popular wntei that 
Bengal has ever known Bengal took him 
to her heait and loved him as perhaps a 
writer has nevei been loved That there 
are defects in his art, that his imagina- 
tion at times fads him, that he is often 
guilty of false sentimentality, that a tin- 
sel intellectualism often blurs his judg- 
ment all these aic facts But they are all 
forgotten m his great love for Bengal and 
her common folk He loved them and they 
loved him in return 

This is perhaps the most significant 
fact about Chatterjee He red scovered 
Bengal for the common man and m the 
mscoveiy made him uncommon He for 
the fiist time revealed what wonderful 
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potentialities of development are inherent 
in the average man. 'He, for the first time 
showed what loves and hates, what striv- 
ings and frustrations, what comedies and 
tragedies ai'e hidden behind the apparent 
monotony of Bengali life. If Chatterjee 
had done nothing else, this alone would 
have secured his place in the history of 
Bengali ci^lisation. 
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BOOKS BV SA1L\T CHANDRA CHATTCRJCL 

I BiraJ Bow (laih Ldition) 

i Bindur Chliole (Cheap Jtli edition) 
ti „ (Ro>a) lotion) 

0 Baradidi (12th edition) 

4 Pandit Molmsaj a (Stli edition) 

5 ^Vxakslmniya (llth edition) 

fl BaiKuiither WiU (Ttii edition) 

^ Mejdidi (7th edition) 

8 Clisndranath (14th ^ition) 

0 Parintta (SSrd edition) 

10 Debdas (0th edition) 

II SnkAntn (lat Part 7th edition) 

12 ♦, (2nd Port 5th edition) 

18 „ (8rd Part 5th edition) 

14 ,, (4th Part 8rd edition) 

15 Kashinath (4th edition) 

16 NiskiiU (5th edition) 

17 Chaiitrahin (6tli edition) 

38 STOami (14th edition) 

10 Datta (6th edition) 

20 Chhabi 

21 Gnhadaiia 

22 Palh Sama] (15tli edition) 

28 Bamuner Maye (8rd edition) 

24 Dena Paona (4th edibon) 

25 Naba Bidhon (8rd edition) 
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TRANSLATED INTO HINDI 

I. Panmtft 
S. Ciilmbi 

8. Knslunath 

4. Shnkantfv T 

5. SIwjkanta V Three Parts. 

6 Slirikanla j 

7, Swami 
a. Bajkuiithcr Will 
0 Hnrilakshmi 
10 Shoclasln 

II. Nishkriti 
12. Delxlaa 

18. BotkIkIi 

1 1. Pandit Moliasaya 

15 Mqdicli 

10. Roma 

17. Father Dabi 

18 Anuradha, Satee and Paresh 

19. Gnhadaba 
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TRANSLATED INTO GUJARATI. 

1. BiraJ Bow 
Baradidi 
8 . Chandranath 
4. Parinlta 
0 . Debdas 
6. Shrikant Part I 
7 11 

R. „ Ill 

9 n' 

lU. Kosliliiath 

11. Chaivtrahin 

12. S^^am^ 

19. Datta 
14. ClihaVi 
la. Griltadaba 
IG. Falii Samaj 

17. Se^hprashna 

18. Bipmdas 

19. Anuradba Satee I’aresh 

20. Shubliada 

21. Father Oabt. 

22. Bhairavi 

23. Arakslaaniya 
21 . “Three Stories" 

2j. Gnanda. 

2G. Shodashi 

27. Jivan yatra 

28. Hema Baheii 

29. Alaka 
GO. Kul%'ali. 
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